


Simon Fraser strike 


Burnaby (CUP) -- Legal 
problems delayed an official 
strike vote at Simon Fraser 
University Thursday, but the 
vote should take place later 
that evening anyway. 

An offensive piece of ad- 
ministration propaganda and 
a poorly-timed announcement 
from British Columbia Attor- 
ney General Les Peterson had 
combined Wednesday to turn 
a moderate meeting of 3,500 
students into an angry frus- 
trated crowd that overwhel- 
mingly voted to call a general 
student strike, subject to ra- 
tification by a ballot vote. 


Legal Hangups 

The Thursday delay occur- 
red when it was discovered 
the Simon Fraser Student 
Society could be held in con- 
tempt of court for going on 
strike “until the charges (a- 
gainst the 114 people arrested 
last weekend) are dropped”’ 
as the ballot was worded. 

A new wording for the ballot 
had to be drawn up and new 


ballots printed, delaying the 
vote. 

An official general meeting 
of 2,500 students was in pro- 
cess Thursday to approve the 
decisions made at previous 
general meetings this week. 
The meeting was also expect- 
ed to set up strike machinery. 

Maintenance workers at Si- 
mon Fraser, who have been 
negotiating a new contract 
since last April added con- 
fusion to the situation Wed- 
nesday when they handed in 
a notice which will permit 
them to strike Friday mor- 
ning. 

The sudden turnabout Wed- 
nesday came near the end 
of a six-hour meeting about 
to accept acting administra- 
tion President Ken Strand’s 
promise to mediate on behalf 
of the 114 students arrested 
on the campus this past week- 
end. 

Strand promised to inter- 
vene in a letter sent to stu- 
dent president Rob Walsh at 
3 am Wednesday morning af- 


imminent 


ter Walsh and two senators 
sent a list of ten reasons 
to Strand outlining why he 
should take the initiative on 
behalf of the arrested stu- 
dents. One item said the cops 
should simply have cleared 
the building to accomplish 
their purposes, not arrest the 
students. Strand said he a- 
greed with the “spirit of the 
reasons” and promised to in- 
tervene. 


Vote out of order 

The majority of the 3,500 
were willing to accept that 
and call an end to action but 
just as they were completing 
a ballot vote, chairman Stan 
Wong declared the vote out 
of order. Then the place blew 
apart. 

The first bombshell tossed 
out was an SFU information 
office release on the week’s 
events that treated the affair 
badly from the student point 
of view and brought students 
screaming to their feet. 
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SLC plans atiempiyto open 


University Couneib on: Friday 


The Students’ LegtU864Council voted 
unanimously Thursday night to attend today’s 
University Council Meeting. 


The motion, presented by Arts represen- 
tative Tibor Jukelevics, read: ‘““Be it resolved 
that the members of the Students’ Legislative 
Council attend to-morrow’s meeting of the 


University Council. 


Be it also resolved that 


an emergency SLC meeting be convened to 
discuss further measures.’’ 


The University Communications Board had 
previously recommended that all decision 
making bodies within the University be ope- 
ned. This, plus the fact that the Senates of 
both Loyola and McGill are know open to the 
university communities, prompted Council’s 


decision. 


The University Council meeting will be 
held at 2:00 PM to-day in room H-769. All 
students are urged to attend. 
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Open Letter from SA President 


I undertake the task that is at hand recognizing both 
the limitations of student government as it exists and 
the need for redefining its goals, its character, and 
even its form. The condition of the Students’ Associa- 
tion is not, at this time, good. The Students: Legislative 


Council is unorganized and largely irrelevant. 


Its 


programs have not been properly implemented, when 
they have been implemented at all. The work that must 
be done to correct this situation will be heavy and te- 
dious; most discouraging of all, it will not be highly 


visible in terms of activities. 


In the immediate future we will attempt to effect a 
consolidation of both our programs and the people who 


administer them. 


The perennial problems of non-in- 


volvement and lack and lack of communication are, by 


this time, cliched, but they are also legitimate. 


Con- 


sistent with this, I hope to have the talents of as many 
students as possible placed at the disposal of the Stu- 


dents’ Association. 


Initially, I will arrange to meet 


with student representatives, club presidents, and with 
any students interested in the rejuvenation of the S.A., 
by means of either physical labor or mental effort. 


I wish at this time to emphasize our commitment 
to an integrated scheme of university government. With 
students playing an active role in the governing of the 
university, we can be sure that student interests will 
be at all times protected. An integration of the various 
levels of university government can only help streng- 


then this insurance. 


The Students’ Association, by definition, is effective 
only when the maximum participation of its members 


is secured. 
will be to secure it. 
achieving this end. 


The highest priority of this executive 
I ask for your co-operation in 


Manny Kalles 
President 
Students’ Association 





PoliSci dispute 


Negotiations 


The occupation of McGill’s 
Political Science department 
continues, but striking stu- 
dents have agreed to accept 
a compromise moderator to 
aid negotiations with faculty. 
A general meeting of student 
and faculty was held last night 
at the Leacock Building. 

A faculty proposal that ne- 
gotiations between students 
and faculty be held in closed 
session was rejected, howe- 
ver. 

Professor Donald Theall, 
chairman of the English De- 
partment, will be the single 
mediator in the negotiations 
replacing Paul Wong, Presi- 
dent of the Arts and Science 
Undergraduate Society and 
Dean H.D. Woods of the fa- 
culty of Arts and Science. 

Faculty members have sug- 
gested that negotiations be 
closed. The original propo- 
sal of the Political Science 
Association, which called the 
occupation, was that there 
should be no closed sessions 
between faculty and students. 
However, in its last motion, 
the PSA has left the door 
open for private meetings bet- 
ween the mediator and each 
side in the dispute. 

The students also suggested 
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Striking McGill Political Science students sit down outside a faculty 
office in the Leacock Building yesterday. 


that they would be willing to 
participate in televised ne- 
gotiations if the idea of open 
meetings between faculty and 
students proved unacceptable 
to negotiators for the depart- 
ment. 


The procedure of any new 
negotiations, according to the 
new PSA proposals, would 
be: 


(1) “the mediator will meet 
with each party to the dispute 
separately so as to sound out 
their positions. 

(2) “the mediator will then 
arrange as soon as possible 
a meeting of both parties; 

(3) “any or both parties 
will be free to report back 
to their respective constituen- 
cies after every meeting; 
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Dine overlooking 
the heart of Montreal. 
Continental Cuisine 
Italian Specialties 
Professors & Students 
Luncheon daily, 
$124 - $2.25 


Weekend Dinner Special 
$3.00 - $4.50 
Free Interior Parking 
phone 845-7480 


Cantlie Roof 


restaurant 
Whi mileteys 


Cantlie House 
1110 Sherbrooke West (corner Peel) 








“ALL CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED” 


GUARANTEED 
REPAIRS & SERVICE 
by 
Certified Mechanics 


Austin 


VAUXHALL ren mpH 


MERCEDES (MD 


RENAULT = Voi yo 
VOLKS WAGEN 
JAGUAR 






ORAD 


AUTO CO. 
Your Westend Austin-MG Dealer 


5710 UPPER LACHINE RD. 
(eorner Harvard N.D0.G.) 


489-9721 


Students: Present this 
ad to the cashier for 
a 10% discount. Great! 


DONOVAN’S 


ST. CATHERINE W. of GUY 


ONLY to SGWU 
STUDENTS 


PRESENT THIS 
AD AND RECEIVE 


10% orr ON ALL 


PURCHASES 


DONOVAN'S MENS SHOP 
1608 ST. CATH. ST. W. 


McGill... from P. 1 


(4) “the mediator will be 
required to call public ses- 
sions at the request of either 
party, where he can deliver 
a progress report, and the 
respective delegations can 
summarize their positions.” 

The consensus at Wednes- 
day night’s PSA meeting see- 
med to be to accept The all. 
The general view of the oc- 
cupiers is that he will be 
sympathetic to their demands, 
since the McGill English de- 
partment now operates on a 
basis of student parity in re- 
presentation. 

Moreover, the rejection of 
Theall as mediator would ha- 
ve meant losing another day 
before negotiations could be- 
gin. 


S.F.U.... from P. 1 


Next came an announcement 
from Peterson saying he 
would not, under any circums- 
tances, drop the charges, and 
said he would treat the ar- 
rested students as his office 
treats any citizen. 

Peterson, interestingly e- 
nough, was until recently the 
province's education minis- 
ter. 

Walsh grabbed the mike and 
shouted: ““We’ve been chucked 
up into the provincial political 
game and we are getting 
screwed.” Waish’s jeer was 
crucial to the outcome of the 
meeting as he originally in- 
troduced the motion calling 
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CREATIONS PHYLOR INC. 


TAILORING, ALTERATIONS 
ON 
MEN’S & WOMEN’S CLOTHING 


JUST ACROSS THE STREET 


AT 
2065 BISHOP - 2nd FLOOR 
FAST - REASONABLE. 


Che 
Dellow 
Moor 


ClO} J: 
JotaGee) loo). 
FOLK JS NIGHTLY 


APPEARING THIS WEEKEND 
TEX KONIG 


FROM NEW YORK 
3625 AYLMER MONTREAL 


OPEN 8:30 


LIBRARY OPENS SUNDAY 


The Reading and Reference Rooms of the Main 
Library, Norris Building, will be open as_ study 
areas prior to examinations. 


December 1, 8, 15, and 22 
11:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. 








Student International 
Meditation Society will hold a 
public lecture on the allevia- 
tion of nervous tension, an 
insidious bourgeois malady, 
on Nov. 29 at 8:30 p.m. in 
room H-635. This promises 
to be one of the most signi- 
ficant social events of the sea- 
son. 


The 


* 


The Folk Music Society will 
hold one of their usual mee- 
tings on Dec. 4 at 8:30 pm in 
H-610. Bring an instrument. 


Norman Lazare will sing 
“Ballad of a Thin Man’. 
* * & 


The Fine Arts Department 
will present the Montreal pre- 
miere of Michael McClure’s 
“The Feast’” in The Theatre, 
Hall Bldg. Performances will 
be at 8:30pm, Dec 4-7. Stu- 
dents - 5O¢, real people - 
$1.00 

x ek & 

The Political Science Asso- 
ciation is featuring Professor 
Henry S. Albinski this week. 
On Friday morning, 11 o'clock 
Nov 29, Prof. Albinski will 
present to the general public 
a lecture entitled “An Ameri- 
can Political Scientist Views 
Canada’’. This happening will 
take place in H-635. And if 
that’s not enough. He’ll be 
back at 2:15 in the afternoon 
to lead a seminar in H-665 on 
“The Party System and the 
Overconsentualized Society.” 
Only honours and majors stu- 
dents are invited to the se- 


minar. Eat your hearts out 
plebians. 
* oe * 
The German Department 


will present the film ‘The 
dand of a Thousand Mira- 
cles” in room H-613 on Nov 


Card Room 


The card room on the 
sixth, Room H-653, will be 
open for one week. Please 
keep YOUR card room 
clean or it will be closed 
for the rest of the year. 


Marty Cutler 
V-P Internal 


MAMA BURGER 
DRINKS | 
BEER TOO } 
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Tage yay 


COFFEE SHOPS 


St. Catherine st. 
at: ages 
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29 at 6:30pm. The film will be 
in English and a subsequent 
discussion will be conducted 
in German. Attendance will be 


taken. x Ok Ox 


The Young Socialist Club 
will hold a discussion at lpm, 
Nov 2 in H-843 during which 
they will attempt to discover 
what socialism (of all things) 
is about. 

* * 

The Biology Club will pre- 
sent a charming lunch time 
film on female sterility on 
Monday Dec 2 at 1pm in H- 
420. The club needs YOUR 
support. So do sterile fema- 


les. + 


The Publicity Department 
will discuss the lowering of 
MTC fares this Monday at 12 
noon in H-333-3. Bring your 
own lunch. 

* A OK 

The Humanist Fellowship of 
Montreal will present our own 
Prof. Stephan Scheinberg, 
speaking on “The American 
Conquest of Canada’’, on Nov 
29 at 8:30pm in the Stephen 
Leacock Bldg. of McGill Uni- 
versity. Admission - $1.00. 

* * * 

The Student Christian Mo- 
vement will present Fellini’s 
“Juliet of the Spirits” at 7:30 
pm Sunday, Dec 1. In the face 
of obvious adversity, these 
courageous souls will then 
hold a discussion. Admission 
- 75¢. 

x ke 

A crisis meeting of the 
constitutional committee of 
the Liberal Club will be held 
on Dec.3 at 10am in room H- 
643. Attendance is mandatory 
in these troubled times. Re- 
freshments will be served. 


Conservatory of 
Cinematographic 
Art 


Jeudi 28 novembre 7:30 
p.m. - BICYCLE THIEF 
V. de Sica 1949 en fran- 
cais. Thursday November 
28 H-110: LE VOLEUR 
DE BICYCLETTES in 
French. 

9:30 p.m. BIENVENIDO 
MR. MARSHALL _L. 
Berlanga 1953 en _ fran- 
cais in French 

Jeudi 5 décembre 8:00 
p.m. - MAX ILLUSION- 
NISTE, M. Linder 1908- 
1912. Thursday December 
5 H-110: MAX PREND 
SON BAIN, M. Linder 
1908-1912, MAX PROFES- 
SEUR DE TANGO, M. 
Linder 1908-1912, MAX 
SE MARIE, M. Linder 
1908-1912, MAX VEUT 
GRANDIR, M. Linder 
1908-1912, IkARROSEUR 
ARROSE 1896 G. Melies, 
LE JOUR SE LEVE 1939 
M. Carne en francais, 
in French 
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RATES. Classified Advertising rates for re- 
gistered students are 75c for one insestian 
and $125 for the same insertion in two con- 
secutive issues. Rates for non-students is $1.25 
per insertion. The word limit is twenty (20). 
Cash must accompany all ads. Advertising dead. 
lines are “Wednesday noon for the Friday issue, 
and Friday noon. for the Tuesday issue Ads 
may he submitted only to the Advertising De- 
partment. Room 639 of the Hall Building 


FOR SALE 


BEATLES Double Album at lowest price ar- 
riving for opening af new record shop / listening 
den Phantasmagoria 3472 Park Now Open. 
FOUR Regular and Two reversed 14° “Cra- 
gar’ mag wheels All 6 for $150.00 (nuts includ- 
ed) Call Jerry after 6.00 482-4961. 

TOP QUALITY Hairpieces. 100% human hair, 
all types, sizes, colours. Wholesale prices 50% 
- limited time only. Prices from $995. call: 
Dorothy 747-2806 Linda 747-7078 After 7 P.M. 
Monday to Friday. 

SHORT-WAVE Receiver $70.00;  Hickock 
R.F. Signal Generator - $40.00: Eico Oscil- 
loscope - $35.00: Several Televisions - some 
wotking - $2.00 to $25.00; 473-1460. 

AFGHAN Coats and Vests Hand Made Fully 
embroidered - imported. Vests $25 and up Coats 
$65. and up Call 735-1408. 


WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S MODELS. Attractive young 
girls with pretty faces and shapely figures needed 
for sophisticated Pin-up Photography (No Nu- 
des) $50.00 a day. For appointment call Miss 
Moir 866-7744 Ext. 52. 

EASY-GOING GIRL or Woman wanted to share 
comfortable apartment with man 25. No immaral 
intentions! 488-3122 (Steve) ot 481-6547 (Riva). 
SC. OR ENGINEER Student over 20 to share 
22 room Apt. $45/manth. 2 min. from S.G.W.U. 
Contact 1637 Maisonneuve Blvd. Apt. 5. 
IMMEDIATE Pap -time Positions Available 
for ambitious Students in any year or faculty 
845-2956; 842-1940. 

PAID TRANSPORTATION desired daily eav- 
ing Dupuis approximately 8:30 mornings to Cha- 
teau Champlain Hotel. Returning approximately 
5-6:30 evenings 735-0191. 

GIRLS Wanted to share ecstatic physical ex- 
periences with three nmmal healthy Canadian 
lads. Apply Steve, Stu and Marv. Georgian H-649. 
RIDE AVAILABLE To Edmonton leaving ODe- 
cember 14, Passenger(s} to share expenses. 
Phone Helene Evenings 288-7501 Days 874-5952. 
RIDE WANTED To Toronto and back during 
Christmas holidays - preferably after Dec. 25 
- Willing to help pay expenses - Dave 695-7298. 


SERVICES 


TERM Papers. Theses, Essays Etc. Typed 
at reasonable sates. Keep this number for futuse 
reference 731-1764. 

TYPING of reports, term papers, ate. at 25¢ 
a page. Call 288-3389. 

BILINGUAL Secretary desires typing. 4 years 
experience. Electric typewriter Student Prices. 
Call 525-7301, after 7:00 p.m. H. Ward, 1950 


“Sherbrooke East. 


MAKE Money in your spare time selling Home 
Care Products. Call 256-8701 for appointment. 


HAPPENINGS 


MANDALA CRUSADE - Dance/Concert on stage 
with Fhe Power of Beckett - at McGill Union 
Ballroom, 3480 McTavish St. Thursday, Dec. 


5. 8:30 pm. Tickets $2.00 Available at door. 


THERE IS a Coffee House on November 30th 
at 8:00 P.M. at Channing Hall 20 steps up 
Simpson from Sherbroake Admission 50c. 


—Sis 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


STOP-BY 
And Fill-Up 
The Old Think Tank 


International News 
2187 SY CATHERINE ST WEST 
(Between thea Forum & Saville Theatre} 


TEL. 937-0474 
Open 7 Days a Week to 11 pm 
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aatteda a a | review of students, who spoke, seemed 
student power on the television genuinely indignant about the 
program called “The Way It type of education they and their 
Is’ Sunday October 20th. fellow students were receiving. 
Towards the latter portion of But in their anger they seemed 
the telecast there was a con-. to be unaware of the full signi- 
frontation, in the studio, be- ficance of their words. | wonder 
tween a university dean and a how representative, of the stu- 
group of students during which dent attitudes in general, were 
several points were raised the views that were expressed. 
about the aims and_ effects 
of a university education. Those A university is composed of 





Police worry CUS 


OTTAWA (CUP) -- The Canadian Union of Students, ob- 
viously worried by administration’s use of police at Simon Fra- 
ser, Monday (Nov 25) appealed for a clear statement of posi- 
tion from university administrators regarding the use of police 
on Canadian campuses. 


The Simon Fraser bust came two weeks after police broke 
up a seven-week sit-in at the University of New Brunswick. 


Noting the two busts, Peter Warrian, CUS president, said 
he hoped ‘‘this is not an unconscious, uncontrolled escalation 
of busts by the administrations.”’ He urged all student leaders 
to get clear administration statements on university policy 
regarding the use of police to answer student demands. 


“It is necessary,” he said, ‘‘to bring out into the open just 
exactly where university administrators stand on the whole 
question of using police to resolve conflicts between students 
and administrators. 


PAPPA BURGER 
PUTS POWER 
IN YOUR POT 


Oly mrOmialel » 
9pm io 2am 
FRI AND SAT 
10pm toSam 
SUNDAY 

Bpm ta l2am 


FuLLyY UCENSED 


22 ST PAULEAST 86! 8780 


“a aay Megane axel 


COFFEE SHOPS y 
St. Catherine st. 
MILES DAVIS QUINTET 


be at: ee 
&.. Nace y | 
TEL. 931-4041 


Richard Rotholz, O.D. 


Optometrist 







NOW APPEARING TO DEC. 7th 


TRUDY PITTS & MR. C 


OMING DEC. 9th 


MIRACLE MART ALEX!S NIHON PLAZA’ ST. CATHERINE & ATWATER 


Pot IN rae taiil 
avs Dec 7 anc Sary 


Sunday, Dec. 8 
At 8:30 P.M. 


$5.50, $5.00, $4.00, $3.00, $2.50 § 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE AT 
THEATRE BOX OFFICE 


> SALLE WILFRID-PELLETIER 


PLACE DES ARTS, Montréal 18 (Québec) Tel: 842-2112 
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basically two elements. The versity exists without students? experience, and then to use 
actual physical facilities and Even as the more “radical” these ideas as the basis upon 
the people who make use of elements of the student body which to attack them? Is not 
them. Which of these compo- consciously forsake all the such action, that is acceptance, 
nents will establish the quality material and moral values of @ repudiation of learning? | 
of the university? Surely, in the the decaying society still they saw then, a group of students 
end, it must be the university choose to attend this same so- indignant that their university 
community, that is both the ciety’s institute of “higher”  's immersed in the value sys- 
faculty members and the stu- learning. Is such an act not tem of their society and yet 
dent body. But where do all of also a result of conditioning? unaware that their actions of 
these people come from? With- For what is education? Is it attack were in themselves a 
out a doubt society. If one necessary to go to an institute result of this value system. 

wants to be; more restrictive to learn? But the question 
the wealthier classes. Can goes beyond this. How do we 
these people’s attitudes, which acquire a concept of what 
are formed as they grow, be learning itself is? Is this con- 
independent of the society's cept of “knowledge accumula- 
values? Js it not a fact that from tion” independent of our so- 
the moment we are born we _ ciety’s values? 

are being conditioned by the 
environment around us? Can 
then a university, its aims and 
its effects, be isolated from 
the society of which it is a 
part? 


There is in all this as in 
so much of our “man made” 
world elements of tragic irony: 
We have in this situation stu- 
dents who so obviously believe 
in what it is they are fighting 
for. Bur in the very act of 

| saw therefore, as | watched fighting, in the very act of try- 
these students, a group of ing to change the world to their 
people attacking a university, own set of preferences they are 
but | also saw that before they giving continued life to the 
could attack they must first system they want to destroy. 
accept the university, in some Off course the symbols may 

| watched and listened to form, as a_ necessary pre- change, but where do all con- 
these students and saw the requisite to obtain whatever cepts of change, all forms for 
anger in them because in most each was in search of. But if action, come from? The rise of 
cases the people who make up society has created, for itself, student power is another post- 
the “teaching part’ of a uni- concepts of education then ponement of any fundamental 
versity have not escaped the surely it has also created the change in our society. For is 
conditioning of their society. concepts of all its institutes not power an _ inseperable ele- 
But if this anger is directed of learning. Is it not, therefore ment of our society? 
at the faculty members what an_ irrelevant act to accept 
about themselves? Could a uni- ideas, outside of ones direct F. Stefanon 


* * 
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si What kind of person are you? 

Be Are you a doer, a thinker,.a prober, an innovator, a leader, a fol- 
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Last Tuesday Professor Gardiner interrupted his introductory 
psychology class, in front of seven hundred students, with the 
shout (literally) of: ‘“What are you all doing here?” Inattentive- 
ness in the class had been growing since it was announced that 
no failing grades would be given. ‘Do you come here just to get 
out of the rain?” continued Gardiner, ‘‘or just to talk to your 
friends; because if so, please don’t come!’ 


A large number of people were fazed out of the picture by these 
remarks. A few complained that the ensuing discussion was a 
waste of time and wanted to get on with the lecture; they suggest- 
ed that those who kept on talking be thrown out Dr. Gardiner 
felt that this was kindergartenish and he refused to do it. 


Others understood that Dr. Gardiner was concerned over the 
fact that many students who had the notes of the lectures and who 
were obviously not interested in listening continued to come out 
of habit or compulsion. Obviously these people did not know what 
they were doing and he was trying to make them wake up and ask 
themselves that question. 


But in fact the crucial point was overlooked completely. It 
seems reasonable for Professor Gardiner to ask people to look 
into their heart and decide whether it is worth coming to a live 
performance of the written notes or not, and that if they decide 
upon coming they should keep quiet. But is it reasonable to ask 
this of a freshman who has just emerged from the penitentiary 
we call our high schools? Does he have a heart to look into; is he 
capable of making such a decision? 


He is afraid not to come because he thinks he will not learn 
what he is supposed to (and perhaps he is right). But when he 
comes he cannot relate the material to himself and finds it bor- 
ing! Dr. Gardiner is possibly the finest lecturer in the school; 
it is impossible to make the material more interesting than he 
makes it. 


Any student who finds it necessary to chat during his class must 
be an imbecile; but the point is, it isn’t the fault of the student 
that he is an imbecile! It is the fault of a school system that 
pushes him into university without any idea of what he is doing 
there, without the ability to think for himself or write a correct 
sentence of English, without the capacity to relate the material to 
himself, full of resentment and confusion, obsessed with the 
belief that someone is going to pour knowledge into him through 
a funnel. 


Dr Gardiner’s course is a good course. The question is, can 
such courses be given when the school system as a whole is 
crumbling and produces students who can no longer respond to 
anything good, or even differentiate between what is good and 
bad? The question is, is education POSSIBLE after eleven years 
of anti-education? 


By the time students get to university they are moral crip- 
ples. Half the people around here are rebelling because univer- 
sity is a bad place to learn, (that is, it is inefficient), while the 
other half are rebelling because they don’t WANT to learn; 
they want a rehabilitation centre for moral cripples. Are we 
going to give it to them or should they drop out of school and 
join CUSO or something? Are we going to achieve anything until 
we decide what our aim is? 
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nes Letters, to the Editor 


Lack of Foresight 
Editor, the georgian; 

It is outrageous the way 
people have been resigning 
from ‘top level positions in 
the S.A. using academic pres- 
sures aS a Main excuse. 

Are we to believe that these 
people are idiots that they 
cannot think and plan ahead? 
To use the most recent exam- 
ple-does Mr. Novak mean to 
tell us that he thought of gra- 
duate schoo] only just recently 
and that he did not realize 
all along that, as a fifth year 
engineering student his cour- 
se load would be too great to 
go along with the onerous 
tasks of the position he so 
hungrily sought and has now 
so readily abdicated? 

If not idiots, are we to be- 
lieve (as I am inclined to do) 
that these people are petty 
opportunists and downright 
dishonest men? 

Maybe, in fact “the uninfor- 
med electorate is to blame for 
the situation we are in” as 
your editorial suggests. We 
had better wake up. 

Incidentally, I too am inte- 
rested in knowing about the 
$1800.00 you mentioned. 

5. Willoughby 
Arts IV 


Apologies 
Editor, the georgian; 

We the executive of the 
A.M.A. (SGWU) would like to 
take this opportunity to extend 
our apologies to those people 
who attended Marketing Talk- 
In, Monday Nove: her 18, at 
the Windsor Hotel. 

Unfortunately bLtcause of a 
misunderstanding the hotel 
management served food for 
75 people rather than the 140 
which was specified by us. 

In future, we would like to 
assure the students that this 





will not happen again. In clo- 

sing, we wish to thank the 

participating students for 

their understanding and tole- 
rance in this situation. 

J. Dickerman 

A. Makosz 

EK. Ettenberg 


Exec. of American Mktg. Assoc. 


Unfortunate omission 
Editor the georgian; 

Unfortunately the last three 
paragraphs of my article ap- 
pearing under the heading of 
White ‘honkies’ exploit Spa- 
niards and Mexicans, were 
left out. I feel that these last 
paragraphs were very impor- 
tant to the message of the 
article and would like to have 
it reprinted here: 

2K 2 OK OK ek oe ok oe ok ok 

New York City, Chicago, 
Boston, and Detroit are suc- 
cessfully boycotting Califor- 
nia grapes. Montreal is the 
fourth largest grape market 
in North America, led only by 
New York City, Los Angeles, 
and Toronto. Montreal has yet 
to participate in the mass 
boycott of California grapes! 

Southwest farm workers are 
not asking for charity or for 
handouts. They are demanding 
the basic right to organize 
and bargain collectively. 

Now is yet another occasion 
when justly deserved claims 
of non-whites to North Ame- 
rican life must not go unat- 
tended. Otherwise, racial 
wars would render our ethnic 
folklore unserviceable for our 
cultivated chambers of com- 


merce. Ralph Starr 


Problem Solved 


Editor, the georgian: 

The democratic university 
movement has finally got off 
the ground. Student demands 
are finally being met. Stu- 
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dents are showing they aren't 
merely products of a past ge- 
neration. They are showing 
they are thinking human 
beings, all part of a new ge- 
neration, a new idealism, and 
a new society. 

However, as time goes on, 
the ones presently in univer- 
sity, who are advancing edu- 
cation, will move off into in- 
dustry. A new wave of stu-. 
dents from high schools will 
push into the university. The 
success of the democratic u- 
hiversity movement depends 
on them. 

PROBLEM: A census of 
an average high school would 
probably show 10‘: of the stu- 
dent population support the 
student movement. 

80°. have become apathetic 
to the whole situation from 
12 years of being subjected 
to the system. 

10°¢ actually support the ad- 
ministration and blame “‘trou- 
blesome” students for their 
misery. 

This situation can be chan- 
ged. Many students are igno- 
rant of the student movement. 
They are disatisfied but don’t 
know what to do. They are 
cautious of student movements 
because of ignorance about 
them. They consider student 
activists as a possible solu- 
tion but won’t support them as 
a mass. 

SOLUTION: Clear up the 
air of ignorance which clouds 
the purpose of the student 
movement by, as a university 
student, explaining to high 
school students the positive 
aims of the student movement 
and above all get him interes- 
ted in the cause of the student 
democratic movement. 

Doug Jack 
John Rennie High 
Grade 11 Student 











Weekend on a T.O. 
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mear wagon 


( reprinted from the University of Western Ontario Gazette. 


‘Car 37, what’s your location?”’ 

“37 is 10-20 at Yonge and Lawrence, over.” 

“Car 37, proceed to 12 Goldfinch Court regar- 
ding a woman going to Branson mental! health unit.” 

“Is this an emergency, over?” 

‘‘When you’re on overtime, 37, they’re all emer- 
gencies.”’ 

“Ten - four.” 

We are working an ambulance stationed in the 
Toronto suburb of North York. Tonight my partner 
and I will provide emergency service for a popula- 
tion about the size of London. We are the only car 
in the area so every call will be done as fast as 
possible. 

We arrive at the scene and jam our stretcher 
into the elevator for a ride to the seventh floor. 
A man greets us and says his wife is all right now; 
she won’t need an ambulance after all. 

‘“‘Could we see her first, to make sure, please?” 

“‘Well, Iguess so. But she’s okay, really.” 

We cautiously stalk into the bedroom. She’s 
lying on the floor in a housecoat. As soon as she 
sees our white tunics, she starts to scream and 
throw shoes at us. 

That does it. She’s going with us. 

We iry to get her onto the stretcher but she’s 
really fighting now. Hell with being nice to her; 
she’s trying to gouge our eyes out. After a fifteen 
minute fight we manage to strap her down. Her 
four kids are all howling because we're taking 
mommy away. My partner has a cut lip for his ef- 
forts and everybody is worn out. 


Friday nights 

‘*TIs she like this very often, sir?”’ 

‘““No, only on Friday nights.”’ 

““‘T see. Well, we’re going to Branson Emergency. 
Do you know how to get there?”’ 

“Yeah, I know. This is the fourth Friday in a 
row she’s cracked up. I'll pick her up later. Thanks 
fellas.”’ 

At Branson they knock her out with a hypo. We 
unload her, clean up and leave, ready for the next 
call. 

We grab a hamburgher and coke for supper 
heading back to the station. 

Once there, we settle down to cool out in front of 
the tube. That’s the trouble with this job. The 
waiting is worse than the working. 


Edgy 
It’s been over an hour since our last call and 
an edgy sort of boredom sets in. The dispatcher 
and ‘Tom, my partner, are rehashing the notable 
trips of last week. One was a real gem. 


They were sent to an address to “take a gen- 
tleman to the hospital.”” A man answered the front 
door and told them the patient died about five minu- 
tes before, so they wouldn’t be needed. A funeral 
director had now been called. After profuse apo- 
logies, our guys hopped in the ambulance and left. 
An hour later the police called and sent us right 
back to the same address. Apparently the man who 
met them at the door is the one they had been sent 
to get, and he was to go to a mental hospital. It was 
pretty fast thinking for a guy they say is crazy. 

Two hours pass and still no calls. This is slow 
for Friday night. 


Waiting for impending disasters gets on every- 
one’s nerves. We argue over which late show to 
watch. I try the Playboy Sexual I1.Q. Test, and 
flunk, which gets me even more on edge. Finally 
we decide to order a feast of Chinese food. 

No sooner have we ordered than the hotline rings 
witha trip. 


This time it’s 66 Broadway Ave., but the same 
problem; a woman to go to Branson mental health, 
unit. God, two wierdos in one night. 


‘We make it to the twelfth floor and cautiously 
enter the apartment. A young blond is sprawled on 
the chesterfield partially clothed. Her boyfriend, 
about twice her age, says she went hysterical and 
then passed out. The apartment shows all the signs 
of a brawl. 


Just as we go to lift her onto the stretcher all 
hell breaks loose. She starts kicking, screaming 
and biting. The boyfriend is a fat help. He just 
stands there shaking his head while she laces Tom 
in the groin and bites a tasty chunk off my chest. 
Now we’re both mad and we start yelling right back 
at her. 

“Bite me again you dizzy bitch and Ill kill 
you.” 

She screams a familiar four letter curse at me. 

Slowly she starts to unwind. We try to reason 
with her. 

“Listen. You’ve got a choice lady. You can keep 
on fighting, which means we’ll take you in a strait 
jacket and you won’t get out for a month. Or, you 
can come along real quietly, in which case, they'll 
let you out after 24 hours. Now which way do we 

a” 

She has been in before, so she knows we aren’t 
kidding. She quits struggling. We let go and she 
goes to get dressed and comb her hair. 

When she returns, she looks positively beautiful. 
This can’t be the same broad who was just beating 
us up. We all ride down to the lobby very calmly 
and she gets in the front of the ambulance with us. 

By the time we reach the hospital we are all the 
best of friends and she has us convinced that the 
whole thing was a mistake. Company policy is ne- 
ver to argue with a psycho, so we agree that she 
seems perfectly sane to us. I didn’t want to blow 
the whole thing by asking her about the scars on her 
wrists. 

We usher her into the emergency ward and that’s 
the end of it. She insists on kissing us both good- 
bye. We don’t fight it. 

‘““Car 37, have you cleared that last call yet?” 

“37, clear, over.”’ 


Chinese food 

‘Would you pick up the Chinese food please.”’ 

“Ten - four.” 

After eating we go to bed, wondering if we’ll get 
any sleep or not. Luckily, there are no more trips 
this night. 

Saturday is a slow day. In the morning we get.an 
attempted suicide (overdose and slashed wrists) 
and in the afternoon there is an old man with a 
stroke. Both are routine calls. Each patient still 
alive when we reach the hospital, which is the 
extent of our concern. 

Saturday drags slowly. Out of desperation, I read 
some of my Economics 36 text. We used to have a 
police radio which provided more entertainment 
in an hour of listening than television does all week. 
Unfortunately, somebody lost it. Now there is 
nothing but television and reading. 

Working the “meatwagon’”’ on a Saturday night 
is always depressing. While everyone else is out 
having a good time we sit by the phone waiting 
for some drunk to wrap his car around a tree. 

At last the phone rings with our first trip of the 
night. Ernie takes the information while Tom and 
I grab our white tunics. (‘““‘We’re coming to take 
you away, ha, ha.’’) We are to go to Downsview 
Secondary School. A kid has gone off the diving 
board and missed the pool, which is a pretty dif- 
ficult stunt at any time, especially when you’re 
sober. 

We laugh ourselves silly just thinking about it, 
heading for the scene. Once there, we see it’s no 
joke. He really did miss the pool, and he’s hurt. 


Panic 

From somewhere the kid’s mother has materia- 
lized and she exercises her maternal right to pa- 
nic. Cooler heads prevail as I tell the mother to 
shut up, please, because now she’s got the kid 
screaming too. Finally we load the stretcher and 
all torque off to Northwestern Hospital. 

There are at least 20 people waiting for attention 
in the emergency ward when we arrive. They aren’t 
too pleased when we wheel the kid right past them 
all and into an empty bed. He’ll be all right. He’s 
got a badly cut chin and a few aches and bruises. 
His mother, however, is still doing her damndest 
to get him as panicky as herself. Lady, why don’t 


you go play in the traffic or something. 

As of July 1 this year, ambulances are paid by 
Ontario Hospitalization. Most people don’t know 
this yet and are quite surprised when we don’t gi- 
ve them any bill. The ambulance operator receives 
$20 per trip and from this he must pay wages and 
maintenance. 


Late Saturday night (actually, it’s 2:00 a.m. Sun- 
day), we are jolted out of bed with the phone. Ano- 
ther trip. The caller only says there is a big acci- 
dent on highway 11 (Yonge St.) somewhere between 
Steeles Ave. and Richmond Hill. 


Turkish armpit 
What a hell of a way to wake up. My mouth tas- 
tes like a Turk’s armpit, my hair and face have 
become wedded somewhere in front of my eyes, and 
now we have to go and drag bodies out of a wreck 
on the highway. There have got to be better jobs 
than this. 


We make it to the ambulance and by the time 
we're halfway to the scene we are beginning to wake 
up. The fact that I'm going to get paid $4.50 for 
each person we get out of this does not particular- 
ly inspire me at 2 a.m. [d rather be sleeping. 

About a mile up the road we can see a lot of 
flashing lights and stopped cars. This is a big one. 

The accident scene is straight out of a Hollywood 
movie. About four wrecked cars all over the road; 
people trapped in some and others lying motionless 
on the road. 

Where the hell do we start? 

The cops have already solved that for us. 

“Get the guy out of that stationwagon. He’s bad. 


Then check for someone in the grass over there; 
nobody else wants to look. And there’s a girl trap- 
ped in the Caddy, but she’s conscious and isn’t too 
bad. We’ve called another ambulance for the rest.”’ 

The only thing running through my mind is, 
“Don’t get any blood on your pants. You’ve already 
ruined 3 pair this summer.” 


Trapped 

There is a very large man trapped halfway bet- 
ween the front and back seats of a stationwagon. 
He is in agony and keeps screaming that his back 
is broken. Do we move him like the cop says, 
and risk really screwing his back up, or do we 
wait for a welding rig to cut him loose, which will 
take hours but won’t hurt his back? 


Hell with it. It's now 2:30 and we’re tired, so 
he’s coming out right now. Once we get the doors 
sprung we get him straightened out. A cop helps 
us ease him from the car onto the stretcher. 
Everything is fine so far. 


The girl in the Cadillac is very drunk. We drag 
her out and prop her up in the front of the ambulan- 
ce. Her only problem is a concussion and lace- 
rations. 


Now for the guy lying on the grass. God knows 
how he got there, but he’s right out of it, and 
bleeding a lot around the head. The way he is 
doubled up suggests internal injuries so we place 
him on our portable stretcher in the same position 
he’s in. 


The ride to the hospital is not pleasant. The guy 
with the broken back is freezing as well as hurting. 
The other guy is now starting to groan a lot. The 
girl in the front keeps slumping over like a string 
of spaghetti. ['m trying to drive with one hand, 
prop her up and operate the ‘‘whooper” with the 
other, accelerate and brake with one foot and run 
the siren pedal with the other. It’s like being a 
juggler ina circus of horrors. 


At 3:00 a.m., we hit Richmond Hill hospital. One 
nurse is on duty in the emergency ward while the 
doctor is hiding in a cubicle asleep. After she 
rounds him up it is another hour before we unload 
everyone, clean up, and figure out all the paper- 
work. (There are three separate forms for each 
patient, each form in triplicate.) We abandon hope 
for much sleep tonight. ‘ 
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Mildew & Morris Inc. 


DISPENSING OPTICIANS 

1460 SHERBROOKE ST. W. BRANCH 
(corner of Mackay St.) SEAFORTH MED. BLDG. 

842-3809 











Come up and Relax 
LADIES ARE WELCOMED 


Montreal Billiards Ltd 


1644 ST. CATHERINE ST. W. 


BILLIARDS - SNOOKER - SKITTLES 





CAMP CHI 


Lake Delton, Wisconsin of the 
Jewish Community Centers of Chicago 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
MALE COUNSELLORS $275 - $500 


To Teach: * Democratic Living Skills * Socialization Skills * Ego. Development 
Skills * Team Participation Skills * Jewish Living Skills 


SPECIALISTS $300 - $600 


To Teach: * Swimming * Water Skiing * Sailing * Boating & canoeing 
* Tripping * Arts & Crafts * Music * Drama 


UNIT HEADS — 


To supervise 40 campers - 5 staff 
Housi.ig is Available for Married Staff 


MAR. ELLIOTT LARMAN of CAMP CHI will be in Montreal to interview 
prospective staff December 4, 5, 6, 1968. Call for information and/or 
appointment. Mrs. Rapkin 845-9171. 


WIN 


$1,000,000 


To publicize our brand new magazine called 


GOOD NEWS! 


we plan to hold a contest offering $1,111,000 
in prizes, including one of a million dollars in 
cash. 


* 


$600 - $800 













Write for free entry form (and contest details) 
to: GOOD NEWS! P.O. BOX 1320, MONTREAL 
101. 


Subscriptions to the magazine can be ordered 
from the same postal address. For a one-year 
subscription, please enclose cheque or money 
order for one dollar. There are 4 issues per 
year. 









N.B. The only way to obtain this magazine is 
by subscription. It will not be sold at the news- 
stands. 





Articles in our first issue include: 
The Miss America Contestants 1968 
Allen Ginsberg Is a ----- I 
Instant French (-Canadian) 
The Anti-Playboy Philosophy 
The First Instalment (by one of the great 
writers of all time) of a Fool-Proof Course 
in Writing 
More About Our $1,000,000 Contest! 










P.S. Give subscriptions to your friends for 
Christmas. They might even win our Contest!!! 











3550 COTE DES NEIGES RD. 





LIVING EDUCATION © 


Education and Ecstasy, by George B. Leo- 
nard. Delacourt Press, 1968. 


(CPS) -- The principal is happy and I re- 
joice with him about the delicious, perfectly 
balanced flow of outdoor light into a room 
filled with beautiful children. But something 
distrubs me, a vinegary tingle at the back of 
my neck. There isa witch in this room. 


I see her near the back of the fourth row 
- milk-white skin, black hair falling onto a 
faded blue blouse, a band of freckles across 
the bridge of a small, sharp nose. Dark eyes 
with dilated pupils are fixed on me now, hold 
and direct, telling me that she knows, without 
words, everything that needs to be known about 
me. 


I return her stare, feeling that this girl, 
with an education she is not likely to get, might 
foretell the future, read signs, converse with 
spirits. In Salem she eventually would suffer 
the ordeal of fire and water. 


In our society she will be adjusted. 

An observer visited a typical school some- 
where, but it wasn’t the perfect lighting, lan- 
guage labs or multi-degreed teachers that im- 
pressed him. In an instant he was struck with 
the realization of what education now is and 
what ecstasy it could be: a fifth-grade witch 
had stared him down. 

The visitor was George B. Leonard, Senior 
Editor of Look magazine, where he has repor- 
ted on education, and vice president of Cali- 
fornia’s Esalen Institute, where he has explo- 
ded paths to ecstasy. Thus, his Education and 


In fact, society has always had such tea- 
chers; Leonard calls them rogues - persons 
who know what being alive is and who have 
captured our imagination for just that reason. 
The old rogues are adventurers like Robin 
Hood, mystics like Christ, mad scientists like 
Frankenstein, and artists like Dali. The ro- 
gues teach us “the first elementary lesson 
about a life ... in which new technology - 
whether outside or inside the human orga- 
nism - is not feared and resisted, but deflec- 
ted toward humane uses.” Today’s rogues 
are today’s children, the author states, and 
education should let them discover and express 
the ecstasy of being alive. 


Several methods of reshaping the concept 
and processes of education are discussed in 
Education and Ecstasy. One chapter describes 
an ultramodern school where sophisticated 
electronic devices impart knowledge and hold 
discussions with pupils. 


In another chapter, Leonard proposes that 
compulsory school attendance be abolished. 
To counter objections from horrified parents, 
the author suggests that the parents attend 
school for a day, putting themselves in their 
child’s place - no breaks for cigarettes or 
coffee, no deviations from the classroom regi- 
men. Parents might then see, Leonard rea- 
sons, just how much is learned in a day and 
how much of the child’s valuable time and 
potential are wasted. 


This is not to say that schools would cease 
to exist. Rather, institutions such as New 


learning from ecstasy 


Ecstasy is a product of thorough study and 
imaginative experience. The author cites 
shortcomings in the present educational sys- 
tem, arguing for a positive and creative pre- 
paration for the “unity of life’ that John 
Dewey foresaw decades ago. 

What Leonard believes necessary is an edu- 
cation for the totality of living; more impor- 
tant, he seeks a process which would allow 
people to realize some large measure of the 
human potential and exist in harmony with the 
enormity of their time. Today, all processes 
and institutions tend to fragment us, and 
schools simply initiate children to the com- 
partmentalization of living that spirals with 
age and experience. 

A graduate of the current educational sys- 
tem has become adept at a kind of post-office 
sorting job - putting emotion, creativity, fri- 
volity, curiosity and a hundred other human 
qualities into their assigned cubbyholes, all 
with his eyes closed. 

Leonard envisions an overhaul of this ini- 
tiation process, by applying theories, methods 
and technological devices that already exist. 
First, education would be redefined: ‘The 
whole superstructure of rational-symbolic 
knowledge can be rearranged so that these 
aspects of life’s possibilities can be perceived 
and learned as unity and diversity within chan- 
ge rather than fragmentation within an illu- 
sory permanence.” This concept of education 
would encompass all facets of human functio- 
ning, and education would become “a lifelong 
pursuit for everyone.” 

Teachers would share in the learning pro- 
cess with students by expanding conscious- 
ness and exploring everyone and everything 


‘ around them. They would pursue the magic 


moments of learning that sometimes occur 
in classrooms today and would become ac- 
complished at techniques of discovering or 
creating the delight that makes learning worth 
ie 


York’s Fifteenth Street School would operate, 
and presumably their “free-learning atmos- 
phere would offer the delights of learning to 
eager children.” The Fifteenth Street School, 
founded by actor Orson Bean, offers no formal 
classroom instruction, though five ‘teachers’ 
read aloud from texts, discuss ideas with stu-. 
dents and offer guidance. The school provides 
books, lounges, art materials, games and 
playing space, and the children are free to 
work and play at will. 

This free-learning school creates a total 
environment for learning, the situation Leo- 
nard considers vital to education as “an 
apprenticeship for life.’ He discusses two 
total environment institutions that have deve- 
loped techniques of expanded consciousness 
and continuous education. 

Synanon, established in 1958 as a rehabili- 
tation center for drug addicts, now operates 
in four California cities, as well as New York 
and Detroit. In addition to housing 1,000 
addicts, chapters conduct Synanon Game ses- 
sions, where 2,500 non-addicts participate in 
weekly discussions. 

Esalen Institute offers experimental pro- 
grams such as ‘Sensory Awakening for Cou- 
ples” and ‘“‘Meditation.”’ The Institute’s week- 
end and evening sessions have provided an 
opportunity for all who can afford it to work 
with such experimenters as B. F. Skinner, 
Alan Watts, Buckminster Fuller and others. 
A group of graduate students holds residen- 
cies there, as well, developing all manner of 
free-learning environments. 

George Leonard asserts that there can be 
ecstasy in learning and thus in living. He ad- 
vocates the total environment and free-learn- 
ing concepts as a means to ecstasy, citing 
three institutions that have overcome the bar- 
riers of tradition and brought joy to their 
members. All of this is the ‘‘new education,” 
the author states; now it is left to us to assault 
the system and ourselves. 
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for acceptance of Strand’s 
promise that would have end- 
ed any chance of a strike. 

After Walsh spoke, the 
issue was no longer in doubt. 
The call for strike was al- 
most unanimous. 


Could Strike Friday 

The earliest students could 
start striking is Friday. 

Had the two items not been 
introduced at the Wednesday 
meeting, the SFU protest 
would have died quickly. The 
campus had split over a pro- 
posed response to Strand’s 
Tuesday position in which he 
refused to intervene for the 
114. 

Apparently the combination 
of administration propaganda 
and Peterson’s blatant dis- 
regard for campus sentiment 
quickly united the polarized 
factions. 

The whole affair was set 
off by the administration’s 
use of the police Saturday 
to clear 114 students from 
a three-day occupation of the 
Administration Building. 
Strand faced a four-point stu- 
dent ultimatum when he ar- 
rived at his office Monday. 
The list included the demand 
that he intervene for the 114. 
Of the four he only acceded 
to one, namely that he order 
all cops off campus. He re- 
fused to open university files 
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Wednesday a group of black 
students from Sir George Wil- 
liams and McGill Universities 
led a protest march on the 
U.S. consulate to protest. the 
revocation of Black Panther 
executive Eldridge Cleaver’s 
parole. 

Of the five American ci- 
tizens in the protest group, 
only Chester Davis, Assistant 
Professor of Education at Sir 
George was allowed to enter 
the building amidst a large 
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to a six-man student-faculty 
committee and to call an e- 
mergency meeting of Senate 
to take up the original ques- 
tion of SFU admissions policy. 


Demands not met 

Late Tuesday night, it look- 
ed as if students would strike 
because of his refusal to meet 
their demands. The belated 
promise of intervention chan- 
ged the situation and it then 
appeared that he had extri- 
cated himself from the di- 
lemna, until the revelations 
at Wednesday’s session. 

The demand to open the 
files came out of publication 
in The Peak, student news- 
paper at SFU, of a series 
of letters taken from SFU 
files during the occupation 
that showed the school’s ad- 
ministration had played with 
admissions policy in the past. 
The letters included corres- 
pondence between the admi- 
nistration and the RCMP, per- 
sonal pleas from a Canadian 
Senator to allow irregular ad- 
mission of his daughter (and 
the subsequent late admission) 
and letters telling of inves- 
tigations into a teaching ap- 
plicant’s political background. 

The late release of the i- 
tems that swung the student 
vote Wednesday may also 
change a Teaching Assistant’s 
Union decision not to strike, 
taken earlier in the day. That 
vote went 58-53. 
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Solidarity with Cleaver 
expressed by blacks 
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police security escort to read 
and present a statement. 


Following Professor Davis’ 
exit from the consulate, the 
doors were locked - the re 
maining American citizens be- 
ing denied entrance. 

Davis made a subsequent 
statement on the barring of 
citizens from their own con- 
sulate after which the group 
disbanded to return to their 
respective schools. 
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Students and onlookers assemble outside the American Consulate 
to start a demonstration protesting the arrest of Eldridge Cleaver. 
A statement condemning Cleaver’s arrest was presented to the 
Consul-General by Chet Davis, an assistant professor of education 
at Sir George. 
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in viewing the present organization of 
the university certain factors have come 
to light that, further, add to the confusion 
of this internal conflict and tension in the 
management of the university. In a desire 
to curb much of the confusion of decision- 
making, two approaches seem to be gai- 
ning acceptance at Sir George. These 
are, 1) decisions are made by an admi- 
nistrator without going through the prin- 
cipal to the board for final approval, 2) 
priorities sent to the university council 
are in some cases passed on to the prin- 
cipal. The first example of these recent 
changes is that the vice-principal (aca- 
demic) now makes final decisions on re- 
commendations from deans with regard 
to new faculty appointments. 


The second change tends to be much 
more critical in the area of setting prio- 
rities. The many priorities of academic 
concern that are coming to the university 
council seems to be too much for the 
council and they recently decided to pass 
on to the principal a matter concerning 
graduate studies (vote, 16-7). This situa- 
tion, Stroup believes, shows a tendency of 
certain officeholders: “they feel that re- 
quired decisions in the interest of the 
organization violate their own standards, 
and commonly tend to pass their respon- 
sibilities on to others, notably those a- 
bove them”. (Stroup, 1966) If this situa- 
tion continues at Sir George, John Cor- 
son's perception of a shift in the power 
structure because of continued growth, 
may well become a fait accompli. 


as institutions grow larger, the influen- 
ce in governance of the faculties grow 
less, and the creation and extension of 
central staff about the president and the 
deans tend to accumulate authority within 
a small number of officeholders im the 
top range of the institutional hierarchy. 
(Dernerath, 1967) 


This is again another reason why there 
is @ growing tendency to see the univers- 
ity being controHed by an informal elite. 
Again the problem lies with the faculty 
caring or not caring to take definite steps 
to correct this situation. 


Like business like university 


Furthermore, there seems to be an 
increase of departments innovating change 
in the educational procedure without go- 
ing through formal channels. The chan- 
ges before 1963, as was mentioned, were 
simply left up to the departments as there 
were few formal channels to _ process 
innovations. The situations is the same 
after 1963, however, because formal chan- 
nels have been created, informal proce- 
dures are much more visable. What is 
found in most business organizations is 
also found in the universities: as Stroup 
remarks, “where the formal aspects of 
the organization do not make it possible 
for them to achieve their private requi- 
rements they often seek by informal ways 


to satisfy themselves and to achieve the 
purpose of the college”. (Stroup, 1966) 
In fact, this procedure may be more 
frequent than it seems to be, since there 
are only two avenues out of the dilema 
of going through the formal channel; 
either “pass the buck” or make the de- 
cision without going through formal chan- 
nels. 

In retrospect, the present organizatio- 
nal structure does not seem to be adap- 
table to the needs of the institution. In 
fact, the increasing scale of organization 
has caused a certain amount of conflict 
and tension within the university, mainly 
between faculty and students, and admi- 
nistration. These conflicts and tensions 
tend to arise from a number of conditions; 
no budget considerations in the univers- 
ity council, too much bureaucratic con- 
trol from the administration and not e- 
nough effective management, too little 
faculty participation in university govern- 
ment, ill-defined, and sometimes blocked 
channels of communication, poor commit- 
tee organization and perhaps most of all, 
no overall educational program which 
would solve long range planning. In dis- 
cussing this problem at McGill, Prof. 
Roseborough has remarked that the de- 
velopment of an educational philosophy 
is of prime importance; “rather than al- 
lowing a laissez faire policy to prevail 
in which individuals and departments can 
implement in their’ activities whatever 
educational positions they wish.” (H. Ro- 
seborough, 1968) Decision-making over 
the past ten years has not changed in any 
substantial way. That is to say, the in- 
formal manner of arbitrary decision- 
making found in 1958, still exists today, 
although it is more difficult to pinpoint 
the centre of major influence. In fact, 
it is suggested that the men making or 
influencing decisions today, are the same 
men who were operating in 1958, only 
their status is elevated. 


The Elite Around the Principal 


In essence, the major policy decisions 
are not being made by the faculty, but 
by an informal elite. This elite is formed 
around the principal, the deans and the 
administrators. Let it be understood, 
that a position such as this, cannot offer 
substantive proof until further research 
is completed. However, it is the position 
of this paper, that these men were partly 
forced to act in such a way because of 
the pressures which were coming from 
the community. That is, the needs of the 
community were served by the dedication 
to the principle of a service organization 
and in doing so, the goals of the univers- 
ity proper were undermined. The rea- 
son for this is found in the philosophy 
and ideals of the YMCA, which to this 
day still are influential in the guiding 
of the university to the ideal of an adult 
educational program and to the needs of 
the downtown business section of the city 
of Montreal. In short, the ideals of a 
university, i.e. the pursuit of knowledge, 
have had to play a secondary role to the 
demands of a degree factory. Sir George 
Williams University is no exception to 
the fact that this orientation is occuring 
all across North America. As a paper 
from the Tripartite Commission has  sta- 
ted, “All universities are subject to com- 
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munity pressures, but | suspect that those 
universities which have so clearly articu- 
lated educational philosophy which adopt 
a progmatic approach or an opportunistic 
approach to the demands of the commu- 
nity, are most vulnerable to successful 
pressures to diffuse their teaching acti- 
vities.” (H. Roseborough 1968) Howe- 
ver, this does not suggest that the faculty 
should lift up their hands, in defeat, and 
slowly walk back into the classromm. 
Now more than ever, the faculty must 
once again become the master, and the 
administration the servant. This by no 
means should indicate that the student 
is not represenced. If this is not done, 
the desire to teach at Sir George and the 
pursuit of knowledge will be greatly en- 
dangered. 


in final analysis, the social change that 
occurred at Sir George could be seen 
as an enormous reorganization (in the 
past ten years) or just the slow but stea- 
dy development of bureaucratic rule, that 
Weber pointed out, once started, cannot 
be stopped. The latter is more probable. 
Let it not be thought that bureaucracy 
has no place in the institutes of higher 
learning. In fact, it is most seriously 
needed, but effective bureaucracy that 
manages and does not control. For in 
the university, if the original goals of the 
faculty are to be carried out, the faculty 
must control the type of bureaucracy 
THAT WILL BE adaptive to the needs 
of the university proper, and not the needs 
adaptive to the bureaucratic type. 
Conclusion and Recommendation: 


In studying the university structure, the 
writer has found both satisfied (mostly 
administrators) and dissatisfied (mostly 
faculty) members. Although, more were 
willing to discuss the structure and de- 
cision-making process, few were ready 
to criticize it to any length. — Further- 
more, of those in administration many 
requested a copy of the findings of the 
study, as though, they too, wished to know 
how it worked. Many times the confusing 
element of ill-defined rules and regula- 
tions came into the reports from diffe- 
rent interviews. Furthermore, on more 
than one occasion, members of faculty and 
administration complained of not being 
consulted on certain topics, even though, 
in some cases, it did not concern them 
directly. Nevertheless, it is almost cer- 
tain that the faculty as a whole are becom- 
ming more and more disillusioned by the 
process of committee work and councils 
are moving toward greater isolation from 
the main stream of decision-making and 
direct influence. 


More Information Needed 


The decision of what may solve the 
inherent organizational problems at Sir 


George is a difficult one for even a wel 
informed administrant, more so, for ¢ 
student who has not the opportunity to be 
involved in the day to day operations. a 


* 


However, certain problems do clearly 
present themselves to the most uninfor- 


med viewer and certain recommendations 
can be applied. 


_ 


At the outset, the university council 
must be provided with budgetary informay 
tion and authority to act on this infor- 
mation. Further, it should not act on an 
decision of importance ‘nless this infor- 
mation is provided. Unfortunately, the 
recent decision to leave a decision o 
priority concerning graduate studies ir 
the hands of the principal is a disappoin 
ting comment on the faculty abrogating 
their academic responsibility. This “pas- 
sing the buck’ must stop if the faculty 
wishes to have a definite voice in acade- 
mic matters and university government 
control. The faculty association needs 
to be reminded that the modern profes- 
sor (whether he likes it or not) is in 
Stroup’s words, “a highly organized bi 
reaucrat’. (Stroup, 1966) The sooner, 
therefore, the faculty realize this, the 
greater will their control be in decieding 
when, how and where the university is 
going. # is not only the right of the pro- 
fessor, but his duty to participate in uni- 
versity government. This is vital sin 
if the professor wishes to protect acade- 
mic freedom, he should be aware that hi 
status is dropping and that of the admi 
nistrator in increasing. Unless the facul/ 
ty becomes unified and collectively inval* 
ve themselves in the operation of the ul 
niversity, thereby receiving the necesse 
ry information to make decision’ what 
Rourke and Brooks warn about on the U. 
S. campuses will occur at Sir George: 
“control will be entirely left in the hands 
of business administrators.” (Brooks ? 
Rourke, 1966) Concomitant with this the 
faculty must take into consideration that. 
communication at Sir George, throughout 
the whole structure, must be a priority. 
According to Caplow and McGee, “within 
the university, the problem of communi- 
‘cation might well be placed at the head 
of the agenda for institutional reform.” 
(Caplow & McGee, 1958) 

Although Principal Rae in his first ad- 
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dress as principal and 
considered an open door policy as demo- 
cratic and serving the needs of society, 
Unless the faculties and departments are 
ready to raise the level of academic a- 
chievement and emphasize the art of 
teaching and not research Sir George will 
have an overcrowded understaffed degree 
factory of “C” and “D” debutantes. A 
graduating average of “D” can only be 
destructive to university values and will 
continue to discredit the university in the 
eyes of other educational institutions. 
An open door policy can only be destruc- 
tive to university values, and instead of 
an open door on_ qualifications, there 
should be one on fees. Furthermore, 
not only should the rule presently in force 
of department chairman who were appoin- 
ted before 1963 for life tenure, be abolished 
and these chairmen be given only one 
more three year term, but also deans 
should not be allowed to be re-appointed 
without a three year interim. Another 
change needed is in the positions of fair- 
ly wide autonomous offices, such as, 
registrar, which should come under clea- 
rer lines of control from university coun- 
cil. 


Dangers Persist 


Without further studies, there can be 
no clear-cut solutions to the tensions 
created by the increasing scale of orga- 
nization, other than the warning to all 
those concerned that there are realistic 
dangers (as have been noted) to the rising 
deminance of bureaucratic control in the 
university. Nevertheless, one suggestion 
would be for line and staff officeholders 
to study carefully the study done at the 
University of North Carolina, by the av- 
thors of “Power, Presidents, and Pro- 
fessars”. If they do not wish to de this, 
they should at least consider the aims 
which this study believes solves some of 
the problems: “to make university mana- 
gement more responsive to the needs and 
known procedures for consultations, com- 
munications and decisions which serve to 
make easier and greater the faculty par- 
ticipation in policy making.” (Demusth, 
1967) The authors define this ‘solution as 
“Collegialization” and, when introduced, 
it tended to have the following results, 
“lines of responsibility and authority, 
advice and consent, decision and action 
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were simplified, clarified and reinforced 
by the daily behaviour of top executives 
in their relations with other administra- 
tors and with faculty...it was not blatent 
but creative bureaucratization.” (Deme- 
rath, 1967) This can only come about at 
Sir George if the faculty are ready to 
assume responsibility. As Norman Birn- 
baum has pointed out in the relationship 
of teacher to student, “Until we liberate 
ourselves we can hardly liberate our 
students. If we allow them to liberate us, 
we will not be ourselves”. (N. Birnbaum, 
1968) “The Nation” 


Although this study concerned itself 
specifically with Sir George Williams 
there has been an astounding lack of scien- 
tific examination of university organiza- 
tions. With the growth and complexity 
of the university structures, socialogists 
should address themselves to this difficult 
but fascinating institution and thereby 
work towards helping those charged with 
the responsibility of running these unique 
organizations. William Moran, (W. Mo- 
ran, 1968) in the Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation has suggested a number of perti- 
nent questions sociologists could consider 
in view of new research. 


1. What are the principal decision struc- 
tures that exist within university orga- 
nizations? 

2. What kinds of decision rules deter- 
mine which structures will respond to 
specific problems? 

3. How are new decision rules formed 
in response to wholly new kinds of pro- 
blems? Do the new problems actually lead 
to the development of wholly new struc- 
tures or just modifications of the old? 

4. In what manner, and how frequently, 
do the universities, several structures 
interact with one another? 

5. Do the decision structures of public 
universities differ significantly from tho- 
se of private universities? 


It is hoped in view of the above that a 
department or centre for the study of 
higher education is formed in some of 
Our universities so that greater amount 
of research can be collected to enable 
university organizations to find solutions 
to their cummulative problems. 

The Board of Governors. 


The Board of Governors 


As only six members of the Board 
were interviewed, it is impossible to 
make any analysis of the board and to 
accept any statement as _ representative 
of the board as a whole. However, these 
notes may help to familiarize the rea- 


der. 


The board, as seen by one member, 
is primarily responsible for the total 
operations of the university and specific- 
ally the financial operations; The board 
does in fact approve all or almost all of 
the recommendations coming from the 


university council, and relies on the prin- 
cipal to represent the university council 
on the board. There is, however, one 
matter that the corporation and board 
does have a direct say in and that is the 
choosing of a principal. In short - they 
may choose their own man. As far as 
Sir George is concerned, they may never 
again be able to perform this task, since 
as one member mentioned, this task will 
be probably in the hands of the future 
senate, acthough the board will have final 
approval on any person recommended. 
It is interesting to note that the adminis- 
trative abilities of any candidate is what 
a few members of the board would see 
as most important in choosing a new prin- 
cipal. 

Of the six members interviewed, it 
became quite clear that the adult educa- 
tional program (which was the original 
purpose of the YMCA school and car- 
ried on by Sir George) was the most 
important element at Sir Geroge and that 
SGWU is the major (up to now) avenue 
for working men and women to get their 
degree and for teachers to increase their 
knowledge and their bank accounts. What 
may be a surprise to a number of people 
was that one member of the board stated 
that he thought the administration was 
increasingly making decisions which they 
did not have any right to make. There 
was also a member who felt that education 
was a business, should be run fike a busi- 
ness with a balanced budget and that tenu- 
re was a detriment to running an efficient 
university. 

As to decision-making at the board 
level it is impossible to know whether 
or not decisions are influenced by a 
small group within the board, and/or are 
influenced by outside interests. This 
situation should be studied, if possible, 
however, our study could not cover this 
problem and it is hoped that someone 
else will tackle this problem. H is quite 
evident that this study is lacking in spe- 
cific recommendations to the problems 
posed by the study. This situation, struc- 


_ tures and decision-making process that 


operate this institute of higher learning. 
Nevertheless, in view of the research and 
in light of the recent senate proposal a 
few recommendations can be made. 

1. The senate should have not less 
than twenty members and not more than 
forty 

2. The composition should roughly be 
25% students and 25% administrayive of- 
ficers. 

3. The executive committee of the 
senate should he composed of mostly 
faculty. However, most of the work load 
of the committee should be carried by 
administrative officers, leaving the body 
of members to decision-making, i.e. a- 
gendas, priorities, etc. 

4. The method of choosing the prin- 
cipal, vice-principals, and Deans must 
be reviewed in which the senate and re- 
presentative faculty bodies have a much 
greater voice than in the past. Further- 
more, the role and_ responsibilities of 
these officers should be redefined in 
light of the review. 


5. The philosophy behind these re- 
commendations can be seen as a re- 
vised ideology from what has been fol- 
lowed in the past. This revised ideology 
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can be viewed in which the faculty and 
students accept the responsibilities in de- 
cision-making and policy while the admi- 
nistrative officers carry out these de- 
cisions thereby carrying out the task for 
which they were hired for in the first 
place. 


6. Finally, in view of the past pro- 
cedures and the growing role the uni- 
versity must play in the industrial state, 
an educational policy must evolve. This 
policy may or at least should lead the 
way to solving the very difficult question 
that all universities must eventually an- 
swer - What is the role of the university 
in the 20th century? 

In closing, a word of warning is,neces- 
sary. That changes can be made and 
structures reorganized is no guarantee 
that the modifications will—+hen create 
an effective and democratic organization. 
What is always crucial and paramount 
to change is the responsibility ot office 
and the commanding attitude that those 
who speak have investigated the problems 
that face us all and have some concrete 
proposal to offer. This thought is espe- 
cially important at Sir George, as it has 
been found that those who do their home- 
work are listened to and hold a powerful 
influential voice in decision-making. It 
is time all of us spent more time and 
effort knowing what we are talking about 
and less on just adding to the discussion 
of the problems we face. 
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Library faces expansion problem 


by Mary O’ Rourke 


The Sir George Library is facing ma- 
jor expansion problems, and rumour has 
it that the situation may be resolved 
partly through granting Sir George stu- 
dents special privileges at the McGill 


library. At this point, some clarification | 


of the issue is in order. 


Grant request rejected 

The University has been aware of the 
insufficiency of stack and reading room 
space for several years. However, apart 
from the Science-Engineering Library, 
planning for the Hall Building excluded 
the larger problem of library space as 
a separate concern. In 1964 the Univer- 
sity Committee on Development formed 
a sub-committee, the 
Planning Committee, to study the pro- 
blem. With the aid of professional con- 
sultants and faculty, the Committee con- 
ducted an extensive study of short and 
long-term needs and space _ require- 
ments. Its final report, presented in 
1967, outlined plans for a new building. 
But the Provincial Government rejected 
requests for a building grant several 
times, and no progress has since been 
made. 


Quebec opposes library 

Professor Jean Petolas, the Director 
of Planning, who deals directly with 
Quebec, stated that opposition is perhaps 
a result of government underestimation 
of the University’s needs. It was consi- 
dered that implementation of English- 
language CEGEPS would reduce enroll- 


r ment at Sir George, and consequent li- 


brary space demands. SGWU research 
has failed to confirm this supposition, 
and any other contingencies cannot deny 
the evidence of rapid development in the 
University with its pressing library 
requirements. 

Several doctoral candidates and a 
considerably increased number of gra- 
duate students (400) add to approxima- 
tely 12,000 undergraduates. Greater em- 
phasis on independent study and investi- 
gation has become recently apparent 
among the last group. Thus Library 
circulation is up 60% this year, and 
50,000 volumes have been added to the 
collection as the demand for materials 
and services grows. There has, howe- 
ver, been no staff increase. 


Students form 


Since little help is in sight from the 
government or industry to allieviate the 
problem ‘of the lack of summer jobs, 
several students have banded together 
and have worked out preliminary plans 
to solve the employment crisis at least 
for a few students. 

In the struggle to complete his educa- 
tion the student faces financial obstacles 
and in view of the great lack of jobs 
these often seem beyond his capabili- 
ties. 

The plan now being put into action 
calls for the formation of a day camp to 
be planned, organized, administered and 
operated by students. Since the camp 
will operate on a co-op, profit sharing 
basis, there are no salaries being offe- 
red however, the profits will be shared 
equally by the fifteen people working in 
the camp. 

We are looking for fifteen people inte- 
rested in working with children and who 
are interested in setting up a camp of 
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Lack of space seems to be the most pressing problem facing the library. Space for 
study is difficult to find in the library reading rooms and not much shelf room is avail- 


able for the placement of new books. 


Long-term problems 

These immediate problems are now 
under the jurisdiction of the regular 
Library Committee, chaired by Head 
librarian Mrs. H. Howard. The New 
Library Committee plans to present its 
long-term problems to the government 
again with December’s Capital Budget 
submission. 

Thus we come to the Sir George- 
McGill cooperation issue. Reciprocal 
use of research facilities for doctoral 
candidates and faculty has been in effect 
since 1967. In addition there are certain 
informal agreements for the mutual ex- 
change and purshase of rare or little 
used, as well as very expensive, mate- 
rials. The latter fall in the category of 
interlibrary loans under the province- 
wide Committee on University Library 
Co-operation. 

But the text of 1967’s “Joint Policy on 
Library Cooperation” states as its terms 
that each university must provide faci- 
lities for its own undergraduate and mas- 
ters level work, and that the effective- 
ness of arrangements for reciprocal use 
will depend on the construction of both 
the main library for Sir George and 
McGill’s McLennan research library 
since each serves different but comple- 
mentary needs. 


summer camp 


this sort. In order to quell the cry of 
“it won't work” here are some facts 
about the work already done. 

The ground has been laid for the for- 
mation of the camp. All costs have been 
looked into and all necessary arrange- 
ments have been made. The cost of 
transportation, sports equipment, art 
supplies and facilities have been careful 
evaluated and preliminary reports are 
available. The major cost in setting up a 
camp is that needed for getting land. 
We have at hour disposal two plots of 
land (one south of Montreal and one 
north, both over 175 acres). 

As a result it will be possible for us 


to make a profit within the first year of - 


operation. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED CALL 
879-4590 now OR COME DOWN TO 
THE THIRD FLOOR AND SEE HENRY 
ROZENBLAT OR ROBERT HUBSHER 
-- FILL OUT AN APPLICATION FORM 
NOW! 


Co-operation not feasible 

Thus co-operation alone is not an al- 
ternate solution to Sir George’s pro- 
blems. While a joint committee on co- 
operative library policies remains flex- 
ible and open to further measures, each 
University’s responsibility is first to 
its own students. McGill, despite its 
greater facilities, also has space pro- 
blems; neither Director Petolas or li- 
brarian Mrs. Howard envisage total 
cooperation down to the undergraduate 
level as imminent or feasible. 

Meanwhile the Library Committee is 
investigating all expansion-area possi- 
bilities and discussing further partial 
cooperation measures to alleviate some 
of our problems. 
<2 0 OSH HE 


_ Reading week 


proposal 
gains support 


Several weeks ago, Aaron Caplan and 
Peter Klein proposed the idea of a 
“Reading Week” to the University 
Council. 

The theory behind the project is to 
have a break of approximately a week 
in length in the middle of February. 
This would give students a chance to 
finish their term papers and assign- 
ments; as well as to catch up on their 
reading and notes. 

Although some students would natu- 
rally go skiing during this week, Mr. 
Klein feels that the majority, especially 
those in third and fourth years, will use 
the Reading Week to advantage. 

As well as being an advantage for the 
students, the Week would alow faculty 
and administration to do some work. 
Mr. Klein hopes that professors would 
be available to the students throughout 
the whole week, however. 

Thus far the idea has been well re- 
ceived by the faculty. The idea must 
still be sent to the faculty council, and 
from there to all department heads for 
approval. 

Mr. Klein first thought of “Reading 
Week” when he saw how effective the 
idea was at York University. Trent Uni- 
versity, as well as several American 
universities have also found the system 
helpful. 
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Advertisement 


SGWU Annual Blood Drive 








Thursday, December 5, from 10:00 am to 10:00 pm 


The S.G.W.U. Annual Blood Drive, in conjunction with 
Norm Silver's Mustache and the Esquire Show Bar pre- 
sents: 


BEN E. KING 
andthe 
LEVEE LOUNGERS 


in concert. 

ADMISSION: 1 pint of blood 

PLACE: H-110 

TIME: Friday, December 6, 1968 12:00-2:00 pm. 


Objective—2,250 pints of blood 
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‘“‘Let’s do an analysis of the 
see if we can’t find out why 
dumbheads, gives them PhDs, 


university learning system to 
this place shapes up so many 
and puts them in charge of 


shaping up more dumbheads.”’ 








DON’T 
by Donald Kingsbury 


The administrative structures of 
the universities are breaking down. 
They no longer solve problems which 
people wish them to solve. And uni- 
versity administrators no longer have 
the abilities needed to stabilize the 
existing structure. 

The university grew. It had ad- 
ministrative problems. Committees 
were formed. Solutions were tried. 
Solutions solidified into sacred tra- 
ditions. Unfortunately, when the so- 
lutions were instituted long ago - as 
when thalidomide was marketed - no 
one in the university was aware or 
could have been aware of the lethal 
side effects inherent in the solutions. 


Men like Chancellor Heyns of 
Berkeley are frighteningly dangerous 
in positions of power not because 
they have made mistakes but because 
when the armless babies are born 
they refuse to admit cause and 
continue to market their thalidomide 
pills. They must be removed from 
the university power scene, not 
because they are callous, but because 
they are incompetent to run a univer- 
sity in the interests of mankind. 

Let’s do an analysis or the uni- 
versity learning system to see if we 
can’t find out why this place shapes 
up so many dumb-heads, gives them 
PhDs, and puts them in charge of 
shaping up more dumbheads. The 
course system and the course mark 
are the main culprits. These are 
the active chemicals which stunt the 
arms and legs of our minds. 

The course system was an admi- 
nistrative solution to an educational 
problem. Courses are not and never 


have been an essential part of an ~~ 


education. You can have education 
education. You can have courses 
and no education, you can have 
education and no courses. Nineteen 
courses is an administrative way of 
keeping track of students on the 
books,of solving the logistics pro- 
blem of moving student and profes- 
sorial bodies around. It does that 
admirably. That is why the course 
number has always been more im- 
portant than the course content. 
Courses make unhappy learning 
environments because they lock stu- 
dents into schedules that are out of 
phase with motivation and learning 
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system 


WHY STUDENTS 


LEARN 


Donald Kingsbury is a mathematic: 


lecturer at McGill University. This 
article first appeared in the McGill 
Daily. 


rates, because they provide artificial 


categories for knowledge which be- 
come sacrilegious to breach, because 
they provide time and space to be 
filled by Parkinson’s Law: course 
content is determined by the time 
available within which to teach it, 
not by its relevance. 


up nineteen courses, and often is. 

The course mark stabilizes the 
course and keeps the course system 
alive. Without course marks the 
whole system . would disintegrate. 
No student would bother with courses 
as we know them if marks weren't 
given - everybody knows that - and 
this is the most eloguent comment on 
the relevance of course content that 
could be made. People think that 
marks are essential because they 
have been brainwashed into thinking 
that courses are essential. 

Marks were the administrative 
solution to the problem of evaluation. 
Administrators must make decisions 
about students. Do we promote them? 
Do we give them a piece of paper? 
Etc. Marks are very good at keeping 
the decision machinery oiled. But do 
they evaluate? The PhD mind has 
developed a marking system whose 
“resolution” is as bad as the resolu- 
tion of a four-by-five inch newspaper 
photograph printed at one dot per 
inch. This is about the seeing power 
of a crayfish. Critical decisions are 
made about students by men who are 
blind. 

The behavior-shoping characteris- 


tics of marks which are assigned so 


haphazardly are worth study. Some 
almost lethal menttalabilities and 
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‘“If a university selects 
for idiot-savant behavior - 
as it does now - then its 
function will be to provide 
society with idiot-savants 
who run wars in faraway 
places, build rocket ships 
to destroy mankind and 
political systems to _ re- 
press people’’. 
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habits are re-inforced and intellec- 
tual abilities, many with high survival 
value, are systematically extinguish- 
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A month’s 
relevant learning can be used to fill 


ed. If you wanted to design an en- 
vironment to produce stupid, rigid, 
narrow, anti-survival people the uni- 
versity structure would make an ex- 
cellent starting model. 

Strangely, a primitive model for an 
excellent learning environment also 
exists at the university outside of 
the formal course structure - the 
“extra-curricular” activities. Stu- 
dents who avoid classes, who do all 
their studying in March with a cynical 
eye to minimizing the work and 
maximizing the mark, but who con- 
centrate their efforts on extra-course 
activities are generally the ones who 
come out of McGill with the most 
education. 


These peripheral learning en- 
vironments have strange properties. 
No mark is given, so the student is 
only working in them when their 
content is directly relevant to his 


life. When content becomes irrele- 
vant, they dissolve. You can enter 





The evaluation system must be 
completely unhooked from the course 
system. Neither course credit nor 
course mark will be entered in a 
student's record. Instead decisions 
about a student will be made from 
information provided by an indepen- 
dent evaluation division. 

The Evaluation Division will do 
its testing of the student by statisti- 
cal sampling of his head, which will 
provide the maximum information 
about the -student’s abilities for 
minimal testing time and _ effort. 
No student will know when he is 
to be evaluated or what he is to be 


evaluated on. This will destroy the 


anti-learning mechanism in the uni- 
versity which develops and rewards 
cramming behavior at the expense 
of true scholarly behavior. 





‘*..eLhe engineer who 


discusses Shakespeare in 


the learning environment at any bed with his mistress and 
time and leave at any time, there is dges a bit of side reading 


no fixed content or hours that charac- 
terize the environment, and a stu- 


on the subject starts to 


dent’s movement thru one is es- PUff out his English profile. 


sentially controlled by himself. 


The student who takes off 


For instance, the activists who have and rents a room in a 
been curious about the university Mexican slum for a month 
9 


power structure, who have tested 7 
and probed it, been defeated by it learns Spanish, makes 
eareful observa- 


and regrouped to probe again, have sgme 

received a better political science tions,reads a few books, 

education than they could ever have d k : 

obtained from the formal courses 22@ Ma es a study of Mex1- 
of the Political Science Department, Can art will have a richer 

a se noe ee eae mae education profile in many 

e note-takers in Poli Sci who wi 
become the political leaders of the areas after he re aad back 
d is evaluated. 


future - not because they are brighter 2 


than the note-takers but because they ~~ Wy rrr errr 
are the ones who are getting a su- The university PhD has shown him- 


perior education self incompetent to test what he says 


he is teaching. He teaches one thing 
Still, as a model for a complete 


the cour 
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university education system extra- 
curricular activities are limited. Ad- 
ministration procedures are too 
primitive. For instance, internal com- 
munication between different ac- 
tivities is very bad. Students who 
know what they want often can’t find 
where to go to get it and may not 
even know that a relevant activity 
exists. Evaluation procedures are 
also primitive. Effective evaluation 
procedures vastly increase the ef- 
ficiency of any learning environment. 
A good record of abilities will facili- 
tate movement between the “games” 
which require entering abilities, al- 
lowing a student to avoid wasting his 
time in overwhelm situations. 

Many viable learning environments 
are not administrable. Many adminis- 
trable environments are not con- 
ducive to relevant and rapid learning. 
Mass learning requires administra- 
tion. Obvious answer: find a viable 
learning environment which is ad- 
ministrable. I admit that this is a 
task whidh seems beyond the capa- 
cities of 500 of McGill’s best PhDs. 

Start this way: | 


and tests an other. Therefore, prag- 
matically, we must relegate him to 
the status of consultant for a group 
of men who know how to design 
evaluations which really evaluate. 
Evaluations may be done by a profes- 
sor under the supervision of Evalua- 
tion Division staff, or by Evaluation 
Division staff; they may consist of 
everything from written exams to 
field performance test; they may last 
5 minutes or a week. The tests will 
be given to produce a total “educa- 
tion profile’ of the student. The 
tests will not be predetermined by 
any absurd standard such as what 
courses the student has taken. 


Is it possible to test out a student 
in everything from his knowledge of 
ancient history to his knowledge of 
zoology? Of course. There is a 
certain probability that any student 
who can pass test X will be able 
to pass test Y. By using a probability 
matrix we can quickly zero in on the 
areas where a student is strong and 
the areas where that same student is 
weak. 


Fairly frequent but random sampl- 
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The problem: ‘Find a viable learning environment which is 
administrable. I admit that this is a task which seems beyond 


the capacities 


ing of his mind will give enough in- 
formation so that intelligent ad- 
ministrative decisions can be made 
about the student. Has he accumulat- 
ed enough abilities to be classified 
as an Electrical Engineer? Is he 
qualified for a job as a_ biological 
statistician? Would Professor Guno’s 
lectures in orgomorphs make sense 
to him? Should be he put into a dis- 
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‘“The Evaluation Division 
will do its testing of the 
by 


student statistical 





are doing their reading in the original 
Russian? Can he handle a field trip 
into a New York ghetto for a sociology 
paper? 

Screw course marks and screw de- 
grees. They are meaningless. Worse, 
they reward the evil forces of anti- 
education. What we need to grease 
the wheels of a great university and 
a great society are student-ability 
profiles which can be used for multi- 
dimensional purposes - from _ profes- 
sors hunting up students to industry 
and government looking for qualified 
people. 

Notice that the Evaluation Division 
would have immense power. It is the 
KIND of evaluations done by the uni- 
versity which in the end shapes the 
nature and the orientation of the 
university and defines its role in 
society. 

If a university selects for idiot- 
savant behavior - as it does now - 
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then its function will be to provide 
society with idiot-savants who run 
wars in faraway places, build rocket 
ships to destroy mankind and political 
systems to repress people. If the 
Evaluation Division sets up another 
kind of priority and builds these 
priorities into its evaluations of stu- 
dents - can they control projects? 
are they articulate? can they operate 
successfully in many modalities of 
thought? are they aware of the con- 
sequences of using the knowledge they 
have in various ways? - then we may 
see the evolution of a critical uni- 
versity. 

Notice that by simply instituting an 
Evaluation Division and taking away 
from professors the right to award 
marks and credits for courses we 
have effectively sabotaged the course 
system. The student who picks up a 
calculus book and polishes it off in a 
week is as well off as the student who 
took a course in calculus and went 
thru that three hour a week crap 
game. The engineer who discusses 
Shakespeare in bed with his mistress 
and does a bit of the side reading on 
the subject starts to puff out his 
English profile. The student who 
takes off and rents a room in a Mexi- 
can slum for a month, learns Spa- 
nish, makes some careful observa- 
tions, reads a few books, and makes 
a study of Mexican art will have a 
richer education profile in many 
areas after he comes back and is 
evaluated. 


Courses which don’t permit learn-- 


ing will begin to be shunned*and pro- 
fessors who don't teach will thus 
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have a hard time holding down their 
jobs. All kinds of alternatives to 
courses will mushroom and thrive. 
Since an Evaluation Division which 
does random sampling will inevitably 
reward students who have consolidat- 
ed rather than temporarily memoriz- 
ed their material, students will want 
to pass on to each other what they 
know once they realize that teaching 
is one of the best methods of subject 
consolidation. 


“Gone will be the whine, 
‘Is that going to be on the 
final?’ Students will be 
barking instead, ‘God- 


damn it, am I going to learn 


anything if I join your 
group?’ ”’ 


Students will learn how to read and 
see and hear again, and how to ini- 
tiate their own projects. Gone will be 
the whine, “Is that going to be on the 
final?” The students will be barking 
instead, ‘‘“Goddamn it, am I going to 
learn anything if I join your group?” 
Libraries and labs will start to be 
used in a different way. 

A whole new set of administrative 
problems will manifest themselves 
as the course structure crumbles. 
New and less sluggish ways will have 
to be found to move the new kind of 
bodies around. I would suggest ad- 
ministrative procedures based on 
the enormous data-processing ca- 
pacities of the computer. How do you 
get professors and students who need 
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of 500 of McGill’s best PhDs’’. 


each other together when the average 
life of the interaction may be only a 
week or two? How do you administer 
a project which a couple of stu- 
dents have originated? How do you 
get an appropriate reading list to a 
student who has suddenly found him- 
self interested in molecular genetics? 
Real learning environments demand a 
swiftly reacting administrative struc- 
ture. The computer is a better ad- 
ministrator than it is a teacher and 
it should be used that way. 

Without the development of high- 
resolution evaluation methods and 
swift body - and material-handling 
procedures, it is impossible’ to 
create a critical university capable 
of educaying students into an active 
rather than a passive role. Do we 
have university administrators cap- 
able of surch drastic administra- 
tive innovation and over-haul? 

No, we do not. 

The PhD program creates crippl- 
ing mental sets which make this kind 
of innovation impossible. Its gradu- 
ates aren’t on the level on mental 
ability required to play such a so- 
phisticated game. 

That is why there is going to be a 
revolution in the universities. 


ON-CAMPUS 

RECRUITING 

DECEMBER 9: 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 


PAPER CO. 
ENGINEERING & SCIENCE 


DOMINION ENGINEERING 
WORKS LTD. 
ENGINEERING (MECH. ) 


CANADIAN BLOWER & 
FORGE CO. LTD. 
ENGINEERING (MECH.) 


DECEMBER 10: 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER CO. 


‘70 GRADS ENG. & SC. 
FOR SUMMER EMPLOY MENT 


SIMPSON-SEARS LTD. 
ARTS & COMMERCE 


MCLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR 
& COMPANY LTD 


yu 


ARTS & COMMERCE 


DECEMBER I1: 


SIMPSON-SEARS LTD 
ARTS & COMMERCE 


NATIONAL STEEL 
CORPORATION 
ENGINEERING 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA 
LTD 
SCIENCE 


DECEMBER 12: 


ALLIED CHEMICAL 
CANADA LTD 
SCIENCE 


ZELLER’S LIMITED 
COMMERCE 


GENERAL MOTORS 
COMMERCE 


DECEMBER 13: 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER CO. 
ARTS & COMMERCE 


DOMINION GLASS 
CO. LTD. 
COMMERCE 
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Cigar 


REGULAR AND KINGS 


THE 13 : O RESTAURANT 


When your taste buds cry out; 


*SOCK IT TO ME’’ | 


Just “sock It to them” in 
our 2 spacious dining rooms. 
Delicious meals & snacks 
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exhilarating elegance 


JADE EAST 


COLOGNE $4.75 AFTER SHAVE $3.75 


“SWAN 


i 





Await you, just a few steps 


from S.G.W.U. 


at 1390 Sherbrooke West 
(Corner Bishop) 


away 


INTERVIEWS WILL BE BOOKED DURING 
THE TWO WEEKS PRIOR TO EMPLOYER’S 
VISIT AT THE CMC STUDENT PLACEMENT 
OFFICE, ROOM H-440, HENRY F. HALL 
BUILDING. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE 
PLACEMENT BULLETIN BOARD. 
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NOW APPEARING TILL SUNDAY 


‘THE SOULS OF INSPIRATION. 


3 11 A.M. - 8 P.M.: | 
REST AURANT 1918 - PRICED MEALS BEER...35 A PINT | 
1425 Stanley eel! |e 1183 CRESCEN 866-0475 = 


...By popular request this ridiculous collection of trivia 
has been held over for another week...keep those cards 


and letters coming in. Rick Dubrovsky, who serves double Talk over Your future 


duty as P.R. man for the fledging Ski Club and also Geor- 
gian Jock, is pleased to report that the ski club’s first fas- 


hion show was well received by the student body...those with the Bell employment a 


still interested in getting in on all the fun can fill out mem- 


bership f he Clubs Commission offi he third cq 
Moar. ‘Three merabers of eur Varsity ovsbell equed, Brace reps when they visit your 


Berry, John O’ Hanley and Rick Daniels have turned their 











Steve Halperin’s 





efforts to the collegiate wrestling mat and helped lead the ~ 
Georgian grunt’n groaners over arch rival Loyola... hope Campus On 
none of the Loyolans were hurt too badly! The woman’s - 


basketball squad opened their season in Lennoxville and 

doubled the score on Bishop’s Gaiterettes 42-21... top 

scorer for the Georgettes was Freshman Karen Wilkenson 

who collected 12 points... The athletic’s department wishes e ” 
to invite all students to take part in the annual intramural 9 

badminton tournament which will begin Monday evening 

at 6:00 P.M. at Montreal High school boy’s gym. 4 
AQUAMEN FARING WELL 


Sir George’s two water oriented varsity teams have been GR ADS -TO-BE . IN . 


doing really well in the early going this season... the swim- 


ming. squad, perennial conference champs look like they a 
are a sure shot to repeat... They remained undefeated this ENG NEER | NG * - (Electrical, Civil & Mechanical) 

year by clipping the swimmers of Queen’s University in a 4 
duel meet last Saturday... the next meet for the team comes . : : | 
next Saturday as they travel to the Cardinal relays in Platts. S CI EN CE - (Physics & Mathematics) ) 
burg, N.Y.... the water-logged hoopsters are doing equally 
as well... Our defending OSLAA champs scored their fifth 

straight victory as opposed to no loses dunking RMC 13-10 
last weekend... The squad closes out their season next wee- 
kend with McGill supplying the oppositon... 


Ask at your Placement Office 
for informative booklets and 
arrange for an interview now! 





OLD GEORGIANS NEVER DIE DEPT. 

Barcley Allan, former Sir George hockey star, but better 

known locally for his heroics with the NDG football Leafs, Bell C anada 
is making a name for himself south of the border... Allan 

is the starting quarterback with the unbeaten Southern II- 

linois squad where he is the nations leading punter... look 

for Allan as a future star with the hapless Montreal Alou- 3 = 
ettes... speaking of football, hats off to the Queen’s Uni- 

versity team for winning the Canadian Intercollegiate cham- 

pionship... bear with me a moment and try to figure this 

one out... Loyola beat Sir George by the score of 63-3 a = 
difference of 60 points... Waterloo Lutheran crushed Loyola O > IC | AL ] 9 69 G R AD U AT E 
by 40 points... Queen’s beat Waterloo Lutherin in the cham- 

pionship game by 30... Would Queen’s beat our beloved 

team by 130 points? Have a good weekend and don’t strain 


yourself with this mental gymnastic excersise... ie IAI O T O G Re AP 4 E Re 
A.S.A. NOTICE ; 


Course Guide Editor ($150) must sub- 


mit a policy brief. 


Course Guide Departmental] Evalua- 


~ tors (paid $1.50 per course) 


Member from English department. 
Member from Languages depart- 


ment. 


Member from Philosophy depart- 


ment. 


Member from Religion department. 
Member from Applied Social Scien- 


ce department. 


Member from Economics depart- 


ment. 


Member from Geography depart- 


ment. 


Member from History department. 
Member from Political Science de- 


partment. 


Member from Psychology depart- 


ment. 


Member from Sociology and An- 


thropology department. 
Employment Agency 


Head Administrator ($20/week). 


must submit a brief. 


Assistant Administrator  ($15/ BO WE S T U D lO 





week). 
Secretary ($15/week). 
Research Briefs d 
Status and Problems of Ethnic 
Groups at S.G.W.U. ($15). 
Status of Students in the Academic SUITE NO. I 
Community and in Society ($15). 
Relation of Education and The Sir 
George Student ($15). 
(applicants show research know- 1433 BISHOP STREET 
ledge) 
Student to Represent ASA on the (BETWEEN MAISONNEUVE & ST. CATHERINE) 
Faculty Council. 
(must submit a policy statement). 845-6782 «- 


NEED OF STUDENTS TO WORK IN 
DEPARTMENTS OF EXTERNAL, 
STUDENT AND EDUCATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. PARTICIPATE, WE GRADUATES WILL BE RECEIVING FURTHER DETAILS BY ! 
NEED YOUR HELP. MAIL SHORTLY # 
Applications can be picked up at . 
the Student Receptionist 3rd Floor 
Applications close December 6, 1968. 4 
Respectively Submitted 
Vaughan Dowie 
Secretary Arts Students’ Association. 
H-347. 








2040 MOUNTAIN 849-2225 


CAFE ANDRE 


“The rendez-vous of students” 








FOLK SINGING 7 DAYS A WEEK 


we KEN TOBIAS 

} © STARTING MONDAY 

RINGS and THINGS 

Kitchen open all night 
Fully licensed 


2077 VICTORIA STREET 
849-5038 (NEAR EATON’S) 





A & W CHEESE 
CAKE DOESN'T 
MEAN LITTLE 


Fitth place in O.S.L after... 


Mac Icemen zonk Georgians in high scoring tilt 


by Robin Palin 


Coach Leon Abbott’s Clans- 
men didn’t exactly come out 
of their slow start this season 
on Tuesday night to beat the 
Georgians 9-5 in Glenfinnan 


‘Rink at Macdonald College, but 


they did make a big enough 
step in the right direction to 
show Sir George that they 
aren,t going to pick up any 
easy wins from them. 

Right winger Wayne Barrow 
got the Mac opener early in 
the first period but Bill Ellyett 
answered that quickly on a 
pass from Toby O’Brien to 
tie the score before the 4 
minute mark in the game. 

The Clansmen went ahead a 
few minutes later when ex- 
Georgian Alex Matthew picked 
up his first of four Mac mar- 
kers for the night. 

From there on in, the Geor- 
gians never saw daylight. 
Brian Hollands, a rookie from 


Ln GrreneVivante 


Q € | 


Arvida, came up to Coach 
Abbott’s expectations last 
night when he beat Georgian 
goalie Tom Anderson ona pass 
from Dave Roxborough to give 
his Clansmen a 3-1 lead. 


Ellyett scored his second 
goal of the night to narrow 
Mac’s lead to one goal on a 
set up from Gary Thornton. 


The Clansmen came on 
strong in the second period 
which proved to be a defen- 
sive lapse for both teams as a 
total of nine goals were sco- 
red in this period. 


Hollands scored his second 
major of the night for the 
Clansmen while Matthews ad- 
ded three more with Alec 
Manson and Dave Roxborough 
combining for one more each. 


Jim Webster, Phil Scheur 
and Toby O’Brien counted for 
the Georgian points with as- 
sists going to Greg Harmon 
and Bob Phillip. The score 
at the end of the wide open 
series of mistakes was 9-5. 


The third period saw the 
play tighten up to the extent 
that while the Georgians do- 
minated the play the four goal 
deficit stymied them into gi- 
ving up a 9-5 decision to the 
Clansmen. 


Leon Abbott — especially 
praised Brian Hollands who 
“came up with his best game 
of the season’’. Despite his 
win, Coach Abbott expressed 
his dissatisfaction with the 
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Bill Ellyett: 
2 goals in losing effort 


COFFEE SHOPS 


St. Catherine st. 





d 


“sloppy game” in which the 
difference “‘lay in the goal- 
tending.” 

Georgian Hockey Coach Da- 
ve Dies was not impressed 


with his blue line squads and 
agreed with Leon Abbott about 
the defensive lapse of both 
teams from the opening whis- 
tle to the final siren. 


The Georgians travel to 


Sherbrooke tonight and face 
Bishops University Gaiters 
tomorrow which could prove 
to be a tense doubleheader 
weekend. 


at: Mountain 
Pee! 
@e MGiliCollege 


1853 St. Catherine St. W. 
(at St. Marc!) 


| RY 
1853 St. Catherine St. W. 
lat St. i elad 
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aturing Sucel Lorre: 


STARTING MONDAY 
AT 






WHERE 
THE LAUGHTER 
1S CONTAGIOUS 

ANDTHE 
MUSIC THE GREATEST. 





2077 VICTORIA STI. 


LIVE ENTERT AINMENT 
MONDAY TO THURSDAY 





Two weekend games 


Hoopsters trim Clansmen Squad 64-6] 


The Georgian cagers moved into second 
place in the O.S.L. standings by virtue of their 
64-61 victory over Macdonald College on 
Wednesday night. 

The “B” team completed the sweep on the 
same night as they bounced College Mont St. 
Louis by a score of 36-27. Top scorer for 
Sir George was Jim Aitken who hit for 14 
points, followed by Kevin McCarthy with 6. 

The Georgians play another doubleheader 
this weekend as they host the Universite de 
Sherbrooke on Friday (8:15 P.M.) and R.M.C. 
on Saturday (8:15 P.M.). The ““B” team meets 
Mont St. Louis at 6:30 on both nights. 

The Varsity game began with both teams 
coming out rather unsettled as evidenced by 
the missed shots and bad passes. Terry 
O’Brien got the Georgians onto the right track 
as he scored their first basket at the two 
minute mark. O’Brien was the sparkplug for 
the Garnet and Gold in the period as he picked 
up five of their first ten point. 


Although the Georgians held the lead through 


the first half, the largest margin they could 
build up was six points. The Clansmen couldn’t 


hit the hoop on foul shots and the Georgians 
could. The first half ended with the Sir George 
squad ahead 30-29. 


Coach Whitacre’s half-time message must 
have had some effect as the Georgians came 
out looking for points. Ron Ward caught fire 
and scored three baskets in four minutes to 
give his team a 38-31 lead. 

The Clansmen were able to fight back to a 
48-48 tie at the start of the last period and 
the outcome of the game remained in doubt 
until the Georgians broke into a 60-55 lead 
with six minutes to go. The Sir George squad 
then froze the ball and hung on for a 64-61 
win. 

Main:scoring threats for the Georgians were 
Ron Ward and Chris Vidicek as they collected 
15 points each, and Terry O’Brien with 14. 

Georgians play their home games at College 
Mont St. Louis, 244 Sherbrooke East. Lots of 
fan support could help them win, so come out 
to support your team and see some pretty 
good basketball. There is. no charge for ad- 
mission for any Georgian home games. 
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make your fashion hang-up a great one from 


FATON'S 


